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Che Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1900. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 1s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has this year completed 
the sixtieth year of its existence, having been founded, in its present form, 
in 1839. 

When, as sometimes happens, we are disposed to complain of the 
decline of the Anti-slavery spirit and enthusiasm in the country, it is well to 
remember how far greater and more widespread were the evils of slavery sixty 
years ago than now. 

As one of the speakers at the last Anniversary Meeting reminded us, the 
fact that the Anti-slavery question is not now the living question that it once 
was is in large measure due to the work done by the Society. 

But that the work is not yet completed, the battle not yet won, a glance at 
the following pages will quickly show, and if the evils against which the Society 
contends are now less patent, and less striking to the imagination than they once 
were, there is the more need for accurate knowledge, for resolution, and for 
perseverance on the part of those who carry on the struggle. 

The greater part of the Society’s work during 1899 has, as before, related to 
slavery in the British possessions in East Africa. It may be hoped that, before 
another year is out, the problem will be simplified by the amalgamation of the 
different protectorates on the mainland into one great Protectorate. The 
present system of administration of the adjoining territories known respectively 
as the Uganda and British East Africa Protectorates,—in the latter of which is 
included the Zanzibar coast-strip leased from the Sultan, and the Witu Pro- 
tectorate,—is a complicated and confusing one. ‘The amalgamation is rendered 
possible by the construction of the railway from the coast to Uganda, which 
has been going steadily on for four years, and has probably reached a point now 
not far short of 400 miles from the coast. It was stated by Sir G. Molesworth, 
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in his Report issued last summer, that the civilizing influence of the railway was 
most marked, even in thé unpromising region hitherto traversed. Sir H. H. 
Johnston, who has gone out as Special Commissioner to Uganda, and whose 
report will doubtless largely affect the future administration of our East African 
possessions, kindly gave an hour, before leaving this country, to receive a visit 
from the Honorary Secretary and the Secretary of the Society, when he expressed 
his sympathy with its aims, and his firm convictions against slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

On April 28th, a public meeting of the Society was held at the London 
Institution, at which the President occupied the chair, and strong speeches on 
our present position as regards slavery were delivered by Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., 
Mr. Thos. Bayley, M.P., Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., M.P., Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson and Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P. The resolutions which were passed, 
recording thankfulness for the work accomplished, and regret at the slow progress 
in Zanzibar, were duly forwarded to Lord Salisbury. 

At the close of the year the territory of the Royal Niger Company in West 
Africa passed under the direct control of the Imperial Government. The action 
of Sir George Goldie, the Governor of the Company, who, on Jubilee Day, 1897, 
proclaimed the abolition of the legal status of slavery throughout its dominions, 
is memorable, and it is satisfactory to learn that this policy will be continued by 
the Government. 

Since the beginning of the year, the office of Vice-President, left vacant by 
the appointment of Sir Fowell Buxton as President, has been accepted by Mr. 
A. E. Pease, M.P., who for thirteen years has been a member of the Committee, 
and has shown a constant interest in its work. We are especially glad to retain 
Mr. Pease’s name, which has for so long been honourably connected with anti- 
slavery traditions, among those of our officers. 


_ 
ii 





Zanzibar and Pemba. 


On the 13th of January a joint Deputation from the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY and 
the Anti-slavery Committee of the Society of Friends was received by Mr. Brodrick 
at the Foreign Office. ‘The object of the deputation was to express regret at the 
very slow progress of emancipation in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and the 
delay in effecting the abolition of the status of slavery in the Sultan’s mainland 
dominions. ‘The deputation was introduced by Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., and about 
70 persons were present. Mr. Brodrick declared that Her Majesty’s Government 
were doing, and would do, all they could to make the Abolition Decree effective, 
and that “no outside stimulus was needed” to induce them to push forward as 
quickly as they safely could. Mr. Brodrick defended the gradual working of the 
Decree in the islands, and the granting of compensation to the slave-owners, to 
which he considered that the Goverment were pledged by the Decree of 1890. To 
fix a time limit to grants of compensation appeared to the Government to be hardly 
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consistent with good faith. In regard to the mainland strip Mr. Brodrick pleaded 
the unsettled state of the interior, especially in the Uganda Protectorate, as making 
it impossible to take further steps in the Sultanate, but the Government, he said, 
did not depart from Mr. Balfour’s pledge to extend to the mainland the process 
already carried out in the islands. 

Mr. Brodrick’s reply gave little direct encouragement to the Society, as he 
interposed a courteous 20x possumus on behalf of the Government to practically 
every request urged by the deputation, and he made no reference to the question 
of British officials on the mainland giving back slaves to their masters in obedience 
to local custom, which had been specially brought before Lord Salisbury in the 
Memorial presented by the Society at the close of 1898. This subject was however 
discussed pretty thoroughly in the House of Commons in February and March, 
questions having been put by Mr. J. A. Pease and Sir Charles Dilke, and two debates 
took place, in which Mr. Thomas Bayley, Sir Robert Reid, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton and several other members from both sides of the House took 
part. The inconsistency of the part taken by British officers on the mainland in 
restoring the slave Kombo to her master with the Attorney-General’s declaration 
in 1897 as to the illegality of such action by any British subject was clearly pointed 
out. Sir R. Webster attempted to meet the difficulty by saying that it was not 
illegal for a man to “ express his opinion, even as a judge, that a master is entitled 
to his slave.” Both the Deputation to the Foreign Office and the discussions in 
Parliament were the subject of considerable comment in the Press, and were the 
means of bringing the question of East African slavery, of which so little is known 
by the general public, into some prominence. 

On the 1st of May the Committee again addressed Lerd Salisbury, forward- 
ing to him the Resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting held a few days before, 
and making inquiry respecting the pledges alleged by the Government to 
have been given to the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1890 and 1895 to maintain the 
Status quo as regards slavery on the mainland. To this Lord Salisbury replied 
giving the text of the Agreement made by Sir A. Hardinge on behalf of the 
Government, on taking over the administration of the mainland strip previously 
carried on by the Chartered Company, that “all ancient customs would be allowed 
to continue.” 

In April, June and August the subject of Zanzibar slavery was again raised 
in the House of Commons by Sir John Kennaway, Mr. J. A. Pease, and Sir C. 
Dilke. The first-named member made the frank statement that the prepossessions 
of Sir Arthur Hardinge on this question “ were rather an obstacle to progress,” 
and suggested that the Government should recognise his services by granting 
him some honour elsewhere. 

In August a Parliamentary Blue Book was published respecting slavery in 
East Africa, and more satisfactory progress in carrying out the Abolition Decree 
in the Islands was reported. The advance was still very gradual in point of 
numbers, but better relations had been established between the Arab employers 
and the slaves, and the labour difficulties seemed likely to settle themselves, the 
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troubles anticipated as the result of emancipation not having taken place. The 
administration of the Decree by native officials was considerably modified, most 
of the cases in both islands being ultimately referred to British Officials. The 
question of mainland slavery was also discussed in the correspondence, and the 
Consul-General’s complaint that the Government were unwilling to allow him to 
enforce the “ legal rights” of the Arabs, and that this was in some degree due to 
the influence of the Missions and their representatives at home, seemed to 
show that anti-slavery efforts here are not altogether fruitless. 

The report of the vice-consul for Pemba admitted that the favourable 
results of the payment of slaves for their labour in picking the clove harvest 
“went far to justify the belief of those who claimed that the abolition of slavery 
in Pemba would prove advantageous eventually, even as regards the material 
prosperity of the island.” 

In October news was received of fresh obstacles to emancipation in Pemba, 
as Mr. Cave, the Acting Consul-General, and Mr. Farler insisted that slaves 
applying for freedom must fvs¢ secure an employer to become surety for their 
future good behaviour. This new regulation was brought by the Society to the 
notice of Lord Salisbury, who disavowed Mr. Farler’s interpretation of the 
Decree, and telegraphed instructions to Zanzibar that the cases decided in 
accordance with this interpretation should be reheard. 

Mention should be here made of the three able letters of Bishop Tucker to 
The Times during the year, which have been published in the Axt-Slavery 
Reporter. These letters, written as they are from the heart of Africa, by a recog- 
nized authority on the subject, constitute a very valuable contribution to the 
discussion on East African Slavery. They have dealt with the questions of run- 
away slaves, concubinage, and the Government’s reasons for delaying further 
action against slavery. The Society has had the advantage of personal com- 
munication with Mr. Theodore Burtt, of the Friends’ Industrial Mission in 
Pemba, and the Rev. W. G. Howe, missionary at Ribé, who have been present 
at meetings of the Committee, while Sir Arthur Hardinge, during his stay in 
England, was good enough to arrange for an interview at the Society’s Offices, 
where he had a long informal conversation with three of its representatives, 
courteously listening to their statements, while frankly stating his own views, 
which, as is well known, are by no means those of the Society. 


> 
—<f- 





Tripoli. 


Ear y in the year a letter was received from the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Italy, reporting the export from the coast of Tripoli of negroes who are 
provided with letters of freedom and shipped as free persons, but are in fact 
sent to Turkish and other Eastern ports to be sold as slaves. The Society 
in Rome asked the co-operation of the British Society in putting a stop to 
this scandal. 


at 
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This Society had already several times addressed representations to Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting this traffic, the last occasion being in 1892, 
and a letter was again sent to the Foreign Office in February calling attention 
to the statements of the Italian Society, and suggesting that British consular 
officers on the southern coast of the Mediterranean should be asked to furnish 
a report as to such traffic, with a view to its repression. 

The reply of Lord Salisbury was to the effect that H.M. Ambassador at 
Constantinople had made representations to the Porte on the subject, and 
that H.M. Consul at Benghazi had received “ satisfactory assurances from the 
Governor” as to enforcing the law. 

The report of the Italian Society’s work in Tripoli shows that this abuse 
of the letters of freedom required by the Brussels Act is very frequent, and 
many slaves have been rescued by its agent at different places on the coast. 

Lord Cromer stated last year in his Report on the Soudan that an active 
trade in slaves was well known to exist bétween Wadai in the interior and 
the coast lying to the east of Tripoli. We have reason however for believing 
that the caravans going northward from the Lake Tchad district have during 
the last few years taken fewer slaves than formerly owing to English and 
French influence. 





Eoypt, the Soudan, &c. 


Lorp Cromer’s Report for 1898, published as a Parliamentary Paper in 
April 1899, gave an interesting account of the success attained in the steps 
that have been taken to suppress slavery in Egypt. A few cases occurred 
during the year in Upper Egypt of slaves being smuggled to the West Coast 
of the Red Sea, and taken over to Arabia, and, despite the utmost vigilance, 
Lord Cromer was unable to say that slaves are never imported into the country, 
though the instances are rare. But domestic slavery in Egypt proper is rapidly 
disappearing, and Lord Cromer stated his belief that the superior economical 
value of free to slave labour is gradually being recognized by the slave-owning 
classes. 

A favourable report of the Home for Freed Women slaves in Cairo was 
received, showing that 45 slaves passed through the Home during 1898. The 
finanees were in a prosperous condition, owing, in great measure, as Lord 
Cromer and the Treasurer stated, to contributions obtained through the agency 
of the AntI-SLAverRy Society. We take this opportunity of informing the 
friends of the Cairo Home that we do not now pass contributions to its funds 
through the accounts of the Society, but pay them in direct to the Bank of 
Egypt to the credit of the Home. 

In his report on the Soudan mentioned above, Lord Cromer gave a. very 
hopeful account of the prospect as regards slavery in these great provinces. He 
considered that with the reconquest of the Soudan by Egyptian and British 
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arms “a new chapter in the history of anti-slavery operations ” had begun, and 
that since the Soudan provinces were now under British influence, it was possible 
to hope that the institution of slavery might be extinct within a generation. 
Lord Cromer was, however, of opinion that domestic slavery would probably 
continue for some while to come, and that the work of reform in the Soudan 
ought not to be hurried. 

On the coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, we fear that an active 
slave traffic by sea still flourishes. 

Despatches from the Acting Governor-General of the Soudan, and from the 
Commandant at Suakin, were forwarded by Lord Cromer to the Foreign Office 
in the summer, reporting a slight increase of slavery throughout the Eastern 
Soudan, owing to the uprooting of Dervish rule, the opening of desert routes, 
and the want of proper supervision ; but it was believed that, with the establish- 
ment of settled rule, the smuggling of slaves to the Red Sea littoral would cease. 
Convictions for this offence had been very severely dealt with by sentence of 
General Court-Martial. 

We still sometimes hear of slave-ships carrying negroes from the East Coast 
of Africa; and the law is likely to be evaded as long as slavery, even in a 
modified form, continues. ‘The traffic is facilitated by the use of the French flag 
on slave dhows to ensure immunity from capture; and this abuse has again 
been under the consideration of the Society this year. 





Morocco. 


A MINIMUM of news has been received from Morocco during the past year, and 
that littlecan hardly be said to be of an encouraging nature. It is true that, as 
Mr. Henry Gurney has made known through the Press, the Representatives of 
the European Powers at Tangier have drawn the attention of the Moorish 
Government to the terrible condition of the prisons, and, in consequence, the 
prison at Fez and others in the northern part of the country have been cleaned 
and made somewhat less insanitary. Mr. Gurney, however, states that the con- 
dition of the country is no better, and that ‘the general opinion, native as. well 
as European, seems to be that it is going from bad to worse.” The Tangier 
weekly journal A/Moghreb Al-Aksa, referring to the occasional Luying: and. 
selling of slaves even by European citizens and profégés, wrote in April: “ Under 
these circumstances, surely there can be no hope of doing away with the horrors 
of slavery in the Moorish Empire.” 

It may be hoped that slavery in Morocco will come under discussion at the 
International Anti-Slavery Conference at Paris next summer, and that a united 
effort will be made to influence the Moorish Government to put a stop to the 
open slave markets in the inland towns. ' 
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Testimonial to Mr. C. bh. Allen. 


AN interesting event of the year, though not officially connected with the 
Society as such, was the presentation in July of a testimonial to the late Secretary 
on behalf of about a hundred subscribers, which took the form of an illuminated 
address and a cheque for £600. Sir T. F. Buxton, who made the presentation, 
referred in warm terms to Mr. Allen’s long and unwearied services in the Anti- 
slavery cause, 


waitin 
——. 


Corresponding Members. 


THE names of Sir Harry H. Jounston, K.C.B., H.M. Special Com- 
missioner to Uganda, the Rev. W. G. Hower, Superintendent of the United 
Methodist Free Church Missions at Ribé, East Africa, and Mr. Jon. PATER of 
Teheran, Persia, have been added during the year to the Society’s list of 
Corresponding Members. 





mani eg 


Finance. 


THE financial position of the Society for the past year may be considered on 
the whole satisfactory, but, while the amount received from subscriptions has 
somewhat increased, the donations show a very marked drop from last year, when 
a special appeal was made. In connection with that appeal,-the Society this year 
received contributions from two of the City Companies, though its efforts to gain 
support in that direction have not met with the success hoped for. Some 
expenditure on repairs to the house in which the Society’s offices are situated 
has been of necessity incurred this year. The loss of subscribers by death 
during 1899 will make it important to secure an accession of new names to 
our list during the present year, if our funds are to be kept up. 


tte 
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Obituary. 


THE list of friends of the Society and contributors to its funds who have 
died during the year is an especially long one, and includes a member of the 
Committee, Mr. J. V. Crawford, and Mr. William Morgan, a corresponding 
member of long standing. Other losses are those of Miss J. M. Barclay, Mr. 
George Barrow, Mrs. Baynes, Mrs. Arthur Albright, Mrs. Colfox, General Sir 
Arthur Cotton, Mr. J. I. Cudworth, Mr. J. Doubleday, Mrs. W. E. Forster, 
Mr. W. H. Keiller, Mr. J. Kitching, Dr. Leitner, Miss Pim, Mr. C. H. Plevins, 
Mrs. Priestman, Mrs. Theodor Satow, Mr. Alex. Scott, Miss Anna Swanwick, 
Dr. Garth Wilkinson, Mr. John Whiting, Mr. F. D. Barnes, and Mr. Francis 
Brown, ; - 

, We greatly hope that new friends will come forward to fill the places thus 
left. vacant, for many of those here named. have for a long time been regular 
supporters of the Society. 
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The Soudan. 
STRICT MEASURES AGAINST SLAVE-DEALING. 


A RECENT letter received from a correspondent at Omdurman has _ been 
handed to us, which gives the following interesting details of the attitude of 
-the British authorities to slavery and slave-dealing. 


“As for slavery, the Sirdar has done almost all that could be 
expected in the regulation ve Slavery and the strict enforcement of the 
same. Nearly one-third of the petitions presented to the Government 
are about slavery, that is, asking that the freed or runaway slaves should 
be restored to the owner. This kind of petition almost always receives 
the same negative answer—‘ Not approved.’ This is so well known to 
all the translators of petitions that, whenever a petition is presented, 
however long it may be, the translator puts it in one line or two, viz., 
‘ Petitioner begs that his slaves should be restored to him ; being old he 
is not able to work, besides he has a numerous family.’ 

*“‘ All those that bring slaves from the interior are at once taken to 
prison ; if they can prove that they have never heard of the law that no 
slaves can be sold, bought, or held under the new Government, and if 
they appear to be people who have come from the far interior, who 
most likely never heard of the new order of things, then they are set 
free, but warned not to do it again, and to warn all their tribes in the 
interior not to bring slaves. But if they appear to be from the natives 
of this country, who very likely have heard of the law, then they are 
dealt with very seriously indeed. I know a relative of the famous 
(or infamous) Zehbeir Pasha who got five years’ imprisonment for selling 
a slave.” 


- 
—<- 


Pemba. 
WE hear by a letter from Mr. Herbert Armitage of the Friends’ Mission in 
Pemba, dated early in December last, that the instructions which Lord Salisbury 
informed this Society on November roth had been sent to Zanzibar regarding 
Mr. Farler’s regulations for slaves applying for their freedom, were duly received 
by Mr. Consul Cave, who at once notified Mr. Armitage of the fact. 

“ The provisions of Article IV. (of the Decree of 1897),” Mr. Cave wrote, 
“are understood by H.M.’s Government to refer to the period after and not 
before emancipation, and a slave must therefore receive his freedom certificate on 
application without having to show until afterwards that he has made provision 
for his future.” Mr. Cave, while freely admitting that his reading of the Decree 
was mistaken, is still of opinion that the methods adopted by Mr. Farler were, 
so long as they were not abused, the best that could have been devised for the 
prevention of crime and vagrancy in the interests both of the slaves and the 
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Government. Mr. Cave adds the assurance that his action and that of Mr. 
Farler were “based on a sincere desire to deal fairly and practically with a 
difficult problem, and not on any wish to place obstacles in the way of eman- 
cipation.” 

The members of the Friends’ Mission think it very important that means 
should be taken to let all the slaves know that they can now go and receive 
their freedom on application, as they believe that many would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and would return to their present masters and 
holdings. 

From inquiries made as to the terms on which these freed men return 
to their old masters, we fear that, although they are nominally free labourers, 
their condition differs little from that of slaves. The employer exacts from 
them nearly all their labour in return for their holding, and they have little 
time left for themselves. They cannot, it is true, be treated with cruelty, but 
this had been already gained. 

Mr. Armitage thinks that it will be almost impossible for the local authori- 
ties to carry out the direction to re-hear the cases which were decided on the 
mistaken interpretation of the Decree, as many slaves were dismissed from the 
Court without any note being made of their name or application. 

We have not heard whether similar instructions as to dealing with vagrancy 
have yet been received and acted upon in Zanzibar. 

Mr. Armitage reports that the slave population of the island has lately 
suffered severely from small-pox, which has been fatal to a very large number. 
‘The Government is taking measures to have the people vaccinated. 

We regret to learn that the Friends’ Mission at Pemba has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of one of its members, Mr. Richard Easton, from 
fever, on January 27th last. Mr. Easton had only been at the Mission since 
the end of September, and his loss is especially felt on account of the very 
grave illness of Mr. Arnold Wigham, another of the missionaries, who was 
obliged to give up his work and return to this country. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Theodore Burtt intend to return to Pemba in March. 


_— 


Egypt and the Slave Traffic. 
Cairo, December 14. 

‘SHORTLY after the capture of Omdurman a liberated Egyptian brought into Egypt 
‘seven Soudanese women, whom he sold, hoping to evade the law by taking a 
marriage certificate from the purchaser of each woman. The Slavery Department 
has just arrested the culprits, one of whom is a rich native merchant of Alexandria, 
where the affair has caused a sensation. The women, with the exception of one 
who is missing, have been placed in the freed slaves’ home. 

A considerable number of slaves are being sent across the eastern frontier 
towards Abyssinia, and the suppression of slave-dealing throughout the Soudan must 
encounter great difficulties.— Zhe Zimes, December 15th, 1899. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DUTCH REPUBLICS. 


IN The Times of February 5th, 9th, 13th and 22nd, are published four 
very interesting and instructive articles on the history of that portion 
of the Cape Colonists, who separated themselves from the parent 
Colony, and eventually set up the two Republics which are now at 
war with the British Empire. That the fons et origo of this separation 
was the abolition of slavery in all British possessions in 1834 is 
abundantly shown in the articles from which, by the kindness of the 
Manager of The Times we are permitted to make copious extracts. 

The slave-raiding propensity of the Boers has always been well 
known to the Anti-Slavery Society, but by the outsitle public it has, 
for the most part, been disregarded if not unknown. 


The Times writer says :— 


“The history of the Transvaal divides itself naturally into three sections 
—the period before annexation; annexation; and the period after 
annexation. Each of these forms a chapter in itself, and will be found to 
have its bearing on the actual situation. 

“Slavery was abolished throughout the British dominions in 1834. The 
emancipation of slaves, without what was considered as full compensation, 
gave rise at the Cape, as in the West Indian Islands, to an industrial crisis, 
and was the cause of very serious and, to some extent, legitimate complaint 
on the part of the large slaveowners. At the Cape the employers of slave 
labour were principally Dutch farmers, and their objection was not only to the 
dislocation of industry which resulted from the compulsory sale at a price 
below market value of their slave property, but also, and very strongly, to 
the philanthropic principle of equality which the abolition of slavery involved.” 


* * * * * * 


MIGRATION OF THE DUTCH. 


“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that a large body, consisting of 
some thousands of the Dutch population of the Cape, decided in these 
circumstances to migrate from the settled portions of the Cape Colony into 
the then little-known back country of South Africa. 

“Great Britain, to whom the Dutch colonies of South Africa had 
fallen, in return for a large money payment, as a part of the settlement con- 
sequent on the Napoleonic wars, exercised a vague general authority over 
the interior, which, though the theory of Hinterland had not been 
formulated, was yet practically acknowledged. Nobody professed to have 
any accurate knowledge of where English possessions ended and Portuguese 
began, but their limits were supposed to be conterminous. This British 
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claim forms an important element in the whole question. Recent con- 
troversies show how difficult it is to prove with absolute accuracy the extension 
and limits of spheres of influence in countries of which effective possession 
has not been taken by a white population ; but while the terms in which 
these controversies are conducted are of comparatively modern invention, 
the facts underlying the terms have always existed. The distinction between 
‘direct sovereignty,’ ‘protectorates,’ and ‘spheres of influence’ has 
always been recognised. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 


“That Great Britain claimed as falling within her influence, though not 
within the limits of her direct sovereignty, the interior back country as well 
as the coast, will be accepted as fact by all who are acquainted with early 
South African history. For present purposes it is enough to cite the Cape 
of Good Hope Punishment Act of 1836, by which offences committed by 
white persons in any part of Africa south of latitude 25° were made 
cognisable in the Cape Colonial Courts. The latitude named is the latitude 
of Delagoa Bay, then, as now, in Portuguese possession, and exception is 
specially made in the Act of any portion of Portuguese territory which 
may extend south of the parallel of 25°. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the intention of the Act was to carry the limits of British influence to meet 
the limits of Portuguese influence. 

“ Boer emigrants from Cape Colony were warned that within the limits 
of British influence they could not divest themselves of their quality as 
British subjects, nor establish any form of government other than that of 
the Government of the British Crown. These warnings will be found 
recorded again and again in official documents. It was therefore with full 
knowledge that they could not set themselves free of British government 
except by crossing into Portuguese territory that in 1836-37 the great trek 
began.” 


THE GREAT TREK. 


Our space will not allow us to give the history of this Great 
Trek, of which slavery was the well-known cause; suffice it to say 
that when the Dutch reached the British settlement of Natal, first formed 
in 1824 and annexed to Cape Colony in 1843, they found that a strong 
abolition feeling prevailed, and the treatment of the natives by the newly- 
arrived emigrants aroused a feeling of hostility in the minds of the 
English settlers. Thus the Boers in Natal soon came into open conflict 
with British troops, and being worsted in the struggle they quitted 
Natal, and joined their fellow Dutchmen on the plains of the Orange 
Free State, on the other side of the Drakensberg mountains. But the 
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British Government also entered into Treaties for the protection of the 
native States, and thus, says Zhe Times, 


“were established in British South Africa on definite lines the three 
distinctive forms of dominance recognised by modern international law. 
There was direct sovereignty in the Cape and Natal, protectorates in the 
“native States, and a sphere of influence extending to 25° south latitude. 
“ Kaffir wars upon the frontier of Cape Colony brought their lessons, 
~and the next Governor of the Cape, Sir Harry Smith, prepared to 
substitute a policy of controlling the natives and extending direct 
sovereignty over the settlement of the emigrant farmers. ‘The native 
treaties were modified in 1847, and on February 3rd, 1848, a proclamation 
was issued adding to the dominions of the British Crown, under the 
name of the Orange River Sovereignty, the territory extending between 
the Orange and Vaal rivers.” 


FIGHTING BETWEEN BRITISH AND DUTCH. 


“ But irritation between the emigrant farmers and the British 
Government had by that time grown too strong. <A party of the emigrant 
farmers elected a certain Andries Pretorius to be their commandant, and 
rose in arms to establish the independence of their settlement. A battle 
took place at Boomplatz, on August 29, 1848. The Dutch were defeated. 
The sovereignty of Great Britain was vindicated, and, as had happened in 
Natal, that portion of the Dutch population which was opposed to British 
rule withdrew from the country. They migrated, under the leadership of 
Pretorius, to the country north of the Vaal, though they were again fully 
warned that that territory also lay within the sphere of British influence. 
The present Dutch population of the Free State is composed of the 
descendants of those who preferred to remain under British rule, reinforced 
by further emigration from the Cape. These in the case of the Free State 
formed a considerable body of the inhabitants.” 


FORMATION OF THE TRANSVAAL STATE. 


“ Thus we have the formation and settlement of Natal and the Orange 
Free State, where in both cases only those settlers remained who were on 
the whole disposed to recognise the advantages of British rule. The irre- 
concilable and turbulent sections in all cases drifted to the Transvaal. The 
sections of Dutch population which went to the Transvaa! were no less 
bitterly antagonistic to the sections of their own countrymen which they left 
behind them than they were to British rule. Consequently intercourse was 
rare. The race of the Transvaal Dutch has from the beginning been to 
some extent differentiated from the remaining Dutch population of South 
Africa, and the history of the Transvaal forms a chapter apart. It will be 
seen that the lawless nature of its population continued for a long time to 
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characterize the new settlement, and that when the Boers of the Transvaal 
had no one else with whom to fight they fought continuously with one 
another.” 

SHORT SUMMARY. 

“Tn this brief summary of events preceding the establishment of the 
Dutch Republics, there are three main points to be noted :—First, that 
the whole of South Africa up to 25° south latitude was, subsequently to the 
Napoleonic wars, definitely recognised as falling within the British sphere of 
influence ; secondly, that the emigrant farmers received repeated official 
notice that, though they were free to settle where they pleased, they could 
not divest themselves within the British sphere of influence of their quality 
as British subjects nor be permitted to establish an independent form of 
government ; thirdly, that notwithstanding these conditions Great Britain 
did grant to the emigrant farmers the independence they desired and 
allowed them to establish within the British sphere of influence separate 
States possessing the form of government which they preferred. Such 
conduct on the part of Great Britain can hardly be qualified as oppressive.” 


THE TRANSVAAL BEFORE ANNEXATION. 


We have been obliged to leave out many interesting episodes in 
the history of the formation of the two South African Republics, but we 
now proceed to show how largely the question of slavery and the native 
races entered into the relations between the mother country and the 
Boers. On this point the remarks of Zhe Zzmes writer may well be 
considered more impartial than those of writers of purely Anti-Slavery 
tendencies, and are therefore most valuable. 


CONVENTIONS. 


“By the Sand River Convention of 1852, and the Bloemfontein 
Convention of 1854, Great Britain thus brought into existence, on a 
continent where her possessions had been supposed to extend until they 
met the territory of Portugal, two independent white communities which 
took the names of the Orange River Free State and the South African 
Republic. It was an act performed by virtue of a potential authority over 
the whole, and an established authority over a part, an authority which was 
beyond substantial dispute, and which was in fact recognised by the 
acceptance on the part of the Dutch Republics of their independence as a 
gift from Great Britain. But their independence was granted upon con- 
ditions, and conditions to which immense importance was attached. These 
conditions, briefly summarized, were freedom for blacks and equal rights 
for whites throughout the conceded territory. 

“In the case of the Orange Free State they are believed to have been 
generally observed, and up to the time of the present crisis our relations 
.bave been almost uniformly good.” 
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THE NATIVES AND SLAVERY. 


“In the case of the Transvaal the conditions upon which the Sand 
River Convention was granted were broken from the beginning. Under 
the name of ‘apprentices’ the system of slave-owning was from the first 
carried on. ‘Apprentices’ were natives—usually captured in native wars— 
who were legally bound to work without payment and who could not change 
their masters without permission. An Apprentices’ Act passed in 1856 
made this system law. ‘Testimony as to the working of the system will be 
found in the complaints of Khama, the Christian chieftain of Bechuanaland, 
who had occasion to ask for British protection against it. The Boers, he 
wrote, ‘are coming into my country, and I donot like them. ‘Their actions 
are cruel amongst us black people. We are like money. ‘They sell us and 
our children. ‘The custom of the Boers has always been to cause people 
to be sold and to-day (this was written in 1876) they are still 
selling people. Last year I saw them pass with two wagons full 
of people whom they had bought at the river at Tanane.’ A clergyman of 
the Dutch Church, writing on the subject in a book published at Utrecht 
in 1869, describes the working of the apprentice system as constituting 
‘slavery in the fullest sense of the word.’ A German missionary invited 
by President Burgers to report in 1875, summarized the description of the 
state of the natives by this sentence following upon a definition of slavery— 
‘And if I am now asked to say conscientiously whether such slavery has 
existed since 1852 and been recognised and permitted by the Government, 
I must answer in the affirmative.’ There is also on this head the famous 
testimony of Dr. Livingstone. The strongest evidence of all is perhaps to 
be found in a proclamation issued by Pretorius, the son of the rebel 
commandant in 1859, seven years after the negotiation of the Sand River 
Convention, in which he found it necessary to bring the provision made in 
the Convention against slavery to the notice of the local magistrates, and 
to call upon them to take steps to ensure its observance. As a matter of 
fact, during their frequent- wars with the natives in these early years the 
Boers were little better than slave-raiders. Their own accounts of the 
massacres which they conducted are almost too horrible for modern 
reading. 


In Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S life it is stated that the attack upon him 
and his mission station was led by Mr. Paul Kruger. On this Zhe Times 
makes the following brief remarks :— 


“With regard to the promised freedom of travel and residence ‘in the 
country for missionaries and traders the provisions of the Sand ° River 
Convention were no better kept. The Boer treatment of Dr. Livingstone is 
well known. His mission-station was attacked and looted. He himself 
only escaped death by a fortunate accident. Five other mission-stations 
were broken up in the same way. ‘Traders were fined for publishing 
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descriptions of the trade roads. A law was passed to prevent Englishmen 

, and Germans from holding lands. For to or 12 years after the passing of 
the Convention it was a declared policy on the part of the Boer leaders to 
cut off connection with the world and to isolate themselves from civilized 
intercourse.” 


COMMANDANT KRUGER ATTACKS THE FREE STATE. 


“At the time of the Sand River Convention the emigrant farmers, as 
they were then termed, had not been able to agree upon a leader. Rival 
factions disputed the principal power with one another, and the Transvaal 
was divided into the four Republics of Potchefstroom, Zoutpansberg, 
Lydenburg, and Utrecht, which were independent of one another, but 
endeavoured to establish something in the nature of common laws by the 
election of one Volksraad or Legislative Assembly. The result was not 
successful, and anarchy continued to prevail for eight years after the grant 
of independence. During this time they quarrelled with the Free State as 
well as with one another, and Paul Kruger was commandant of a force led 
against their Dutch neighbours. In 1860 the four Republics agreed to 
unite under one President, but shortly afterwards civil war again broke out, 
and it was not until 1864 that the Government of the South African 
Republic was finally established under the Presidency of Marthinus 
Pretorius. Paul Kruger became at the same time commandant-general. 
A reminiscence of the period during which the four Republics existed is to 
be found in the ‘ Vierkleur,’ or four-coloured Transvaal flag.” 


A state of anarchy and demoralization now ensued, the population 
was exhausted by chronic war, and in 1871 President Pretorius accepted 
an award from the Governor of Natal which restored territory and gave 
independence to the native tribes, and took over the diamond fields, to 
which district the Boers had laid claim, but, says 7he Times :— 


“The dissatisfaction of the ‘Transvaal was so great that President 
Pretorius resigned and his place was filled by Mr. Burgers, who was a man 
of far greater cultivation, and, in an intellectual sense, superior attainments. 

“Up to this period in Transvaal history there had been no development 
in the ordinary sense of civilization. Lack of revenue had prevented the 
creation of the ordinary machinery of life. The salaries of officials were 
seldom paid; there were no bridges, few roads, no public buildings, no 
telegraphs, no schools. The treasury was always empty. Commerce was 
carried on by means of barter, and taxes were not collected.” 





GALLANT EFFORTS OF PRESIDENT BURGERS. 


“President Burgers endeavoured to introduce a new order of things. 

He came to Europe and succeeded in raising part of a loan authorized by 

the Volksraad for the construction ofa railway, He also engaged European 
3 
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instructors with the intention of establishing a system of education. He 
would seem, in fact, to have entertained the conceptions of an enlightened 
ruler, and to have desired to carry them into execution. But his people, 
rough in their origin, had become demoralised almost to barbarism by 20 
years of savage isolation from all civilized influences. They had associated 
freely with Kaffirs, their habits had approximated to those of the natives, 
and President Burger’s schemes were wholly frustrated by the conditions 
which prevailed.” 
ATTACKED BY NATIVES. 


“ Another native war, led by the formidable chief Sikukuni, broke out. 
The country was exhausted by ceaseless fighting. The local system of 
‘commandos,’ that is, of men commandeered to fight in the public interest, 
proved ineffectual. The President himself led an expedition against 
Sikukuni. Nothing could make his men keep the field. It was resolved to 
substitute a system of paid forces. To meet the expense heavy war taxes 
were imposed. They could not be collected. The country broke down 
under the strain. The interest on the public debt could not be paid. 
Administrative charges could not be met. The one-pound notes issued by 
the Government as currency sank to the value of one shilling. 

“Without money, without men, with a fiercely triumphant native 
enemy within its borders, the condition of the Transvaal was almost 
desperate.” 

THE TRANSVAAL BEGS FOR ANNEXATION. 


‘““At the lowest moment of the fortunes of the Republic it became 
evident that natives on all sides were preparing to attack. Sikukuni and 
other chiefs were in arms on the north-east, north, and west. The 
Matabele, though driven to the country now known as Matabeleland, were 
still unbroken in their martial pride. The Zulus under Cetewayo had 
declared their intention of invading the Transvaal from the south. 
Annihilation threatened the Republic. The alternative which lay before 
it was to pay the long reckoning of a quarter of a century and be wiped out 
by the blacks or to place itself under the protection of a stronger white 
Power. In its extremity an important section of the country, a section 
headed by the principal officials, turned to Great Britain for protection.” 


PRESIDENT BURGERS ON ANNEXATION. 


“President Burgers, in a statement made before his death, briefly 
summarized the situation by saying that the English party in the Transvaal 
urged forward annexation, and that the Dopper party led by Paul Kruger 
allied themselves with the English in order to upset the reigning faction. 
He was anxious at the time of making the statement to repudiate his own 
share in the transaction. But it is perfectly clear, not only from Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone’s despatches but from the publig speeches of 
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President Burgers, that the President himself was in favour of annexation. 
In his despatches Sir Theophilus speaks of the President, ‘who has been 
all along in full accord with me,’ and again says ‘the President has from 
the first fully acquiesced in the necessity for the change.’ President Burgers, 
speaking to the Raad a few weeks before annexation actually took place, 
told the members in round terms that it was the Boers themselves ‘ who 
had lost the country.’ ‘You,’ he said, ‘have ill-treated the natives, you 
have shot them down, you have sold them into slavery, and now you have 
to pay the penalty.’ And, ‘if you ask what the English have to do with 
it, I tell you that as little as we can allow barbarities among the Kaffirs on 
our borders, as little can they allow that in a State on their borders 
anarchy and rebellion should prevail.’ After detailing the miserable position 
of the country and declaring it to have been brought about because ‘they 
had lost faith in God, reliance upon themselves, or trust in each other,’ he 
advised them that to take up arms and fight was nonsense and that their 
duty was ‘to come to an arrangement with the British Government, and to 
do so in a bold and manly manner.’” 


Goop RESULTS OF ANNEXATION. 


‘“‘ As an immediate result of annexation the financial difficulties of the 
Transvaal came to an end. Interest on the public debt was paid. The 
Civil Service was re-organized, and an era of industrial prosperity was 
inaugurated by a considerable influx into the country of traders and others 
willing to invest their capital and energy under the guarantee of the 
British flag. The country was occupied by British troops and secured 
from the danger of local native rising. The Zulu war, of which the 
result was to destroy the military power of the most formidable of the 
native enemies of the Transvaal, followed in 1879 at a cost of upwards of 
£,6,000,000 to this country. The power of Sikukuni was afterwards 
broken, and by the end of 1879 all the most serious conditions which 
had led the responsible authorities of the Transvaal to acquiesce in 
annexation had been removed. 

“The people had obtained the benefits of annexation. They had 
profited to the full by the change in their position from a bankrupt and 
friendless State isolated on the borders of civilization and threatened with 
destruction by savage enemies to that of the fully protected province of 
a wealthy Empire.” 


At this point the history of the Transvaal ceases to be one in 
which the Anti-Slavery Society can take much part without endangering 
its position as a purely non-political and non-sectarian body, though 
it may be allowed to state that it has, even within recent years, been 
compelled to bring before the British Government the notices it had 
received from correspondents in South Africa of serious acts of 
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oppression of the natives by Boer commandos. The raiding of the 
Bechuanaland country—which was a distinct breach of the Convention— 
compelled the Government to send out an expedition under 
Sir CHARLES WARREN, which, fortunately, without fighting, though 
at a cost of two millions sterling to Great Britain, put a stop to this 
unwarrantable attack on a friendly native state. Those who wish for 
an account of the attack on English troops which ended in the great 
disaster of Majuba Hill; withdrawal of annexation by the British 
Government ; the discovery of gold, which turned the Transvaal into a 
wealthy community, and all the subsequent events which have 
culminated in a war to determine whether British or Dutch power is to 
be supreme in South Africa, must refer to the numerous recent 
publications on the subject that have lately appeared. These political 
matters are unsuited for the pages of the Amti-Slavery Reporter. 


[NoTE.—The headings throughout are our own.] 
CHAS. H. ALLEN. 
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Roypal Wiger Company. 


Tus week inaugurates the changes in the management of the territories in 
West Africa, for which the public has been prepared by the ordinary methods 
of Parliamentary procedure. Naturally, much interest is manifested in the 
future of the country for many years so ably administered by the Royal Niger 
Company, and it may be said at the outset that if her Majesty’s Government 
does as well for everyone concerned as the governing body of the Chartered 
Company has done in the past, a brilliant future should be in store for the 


Niger region of the Empire. 
* * * * * * 


The abolition of the legal status of slavery proclaimed by the Company 
after the Niger-Soudan campaign had far-reaching consequences, and this 
humane movement, which owed both its initiation and completion to the energy 
of Sir George Taubman-Goldie, has been attended with very beneficial results. 
To the same master mind is due the adhesion of the neighbouring chiefs to 
the British flag, and it is not too much to say that but for the treaties which the 
agents of the Niger Company secured with the natives the recent political 
arrangements with France would have been far less advantageous to Great 
Britain than is the case.—Morning Post, Jan. 1st. 

From January 1st the whole of the territories of the Royal Niger Company 
will be administered by the British Government, and will be in future known 
as British Nigeria. They are divided into two provinces—Southern Nigeria 
and Northern Nigeria. H.M. Commissioner and Consul-General, Sir Ralph 
Moor, K.C.M.G., will, for the present, act as the representative of the Crown in 
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Southern Nigeria, and the Governor of the northern portion will be Lieut.- 
Colonel Lugard, C.B., D.S.O., with headquarters at Jebba or at Lokoja, the 
junction of the Niger and the Benuwe. 

The flag of the Royal Niger Company at Lokoja was saluted and then 
lowered at 7 a.m. on New Year’s Day, at a full parade of the West African 
Frontier Force, under Colonel Willcocks, and of the Royal Niger Constabulary. 
The Union Jack was then hoisted and saluted, after which the Queen’s pro- 
clamation was read by the High Commissioner, who took the oath of office and 
administered it in turn to Mr. William Wallace, the senior Resident, Mr. Mark 
Ker, Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Alistair Davidson, Attorney-General. A Royal 
salute was then fired by the artillery, and the Queen’s proclamation was 


interpreted to the assembled Natives. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The Imperial Government intends, needless to say, to maintain the declara- 
tion of the Royal Niger Company throughout the whole of Nigeria, abolishing 
the legal status of slavery wherever effective occupation has been established. 

Northern Nigeria, of which Colonel Lugard has been appointed the first 
administrator, covers an area of something over 300,000 square miles. It 
includes the Empire of Sokoto and its numerous subordinate Sultanates, the 
greater portion of the old kingdom of Bornu, a large part of the Pagan Con- 
federation of Borgu, and a number of Pagan tribes to the south of the Benue 
River. The Fula, or Sokoto Empire, is peopled by Mohammedans, but 
Paganism is still rife throughout its entire extent. The agricultural resources 
of Northern Nigeria are considerable. Cotton is largely grown and manu- 
factured, and a valuable indigo is grown and used by the Natives. There is, 
too, a considerable trade in worked leather, which is famous throughout Central 
Africa. The Hausa race, who are the traders of the Central Soudan, are not 
only very industrious, but have proved themselves excellent soldiers. They have 
established commercial relations as far afield as the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean.—A/rican Times, Feb. 6th. 


As regards the extinction of slavery, the British in Nigeria have only made a 
beginning. ‘They have had no time, nor are they fully equipped, to assume the 
direct administration of the huge territories which the Continental Powers have 
agreed to regard as English. Scores of black “ kings,” as they call themselves, 
still use slaves as money, and in slaves pay their tribute to their feudal superiors. 
Canon Robinson mentions a district whose population was reduced by the slave- 
raiders some years ago from sixty thousand to five thousand. He believes there 
are five million Hausa-speaking slaves, and that in Kano, the capital of 
Hausaland, there are fifty thousand. * * . . pares ee a 

Raids there will be, and villages devastated, and their inhabitants driven 
to the slave markets before the military Governor of Upper Nigeria, Colonel 
Lugard, is ready to deal effectually with the hunters. These miscreants 
received their notice to quit the moment they heard of the battle of Bida, 
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the biggest battle ever fought in Western Africa, and in which Sir George 
Goldie smashed the power of one of their strongest and worst supporters. The 
British Government’s proclamation against slavery was one of the first fruits of 


this brilliant victory. 
Daily News, Feb. 21st. 


_— 
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The Coloured Race in America. 


AN honoured member of the Society has sent us a cutting from an American 
newspaper published in Pittsburg, U.S.A., which relates an interview with Mr. 
Booker Washington on this important question, to which we adverted in our last 
issue. These further details of the position and prospects of the Negro race in 
the South, by one whom the writer calls “the leading coloured man of the United 
States,” will, we believe, be of interest to many of our readers. After referring 
to Mr. Washington’s birth as a slave, and his hardly-won education at Hampton 
School, the writer of the article describes his educational work as follows :— 





“‘ He has established and built up an industrial school at Tuskegee in which 
there are now more than one thousand students, coming from twenty-three States 
and Territories, and also from Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Africa, and England. 
Beginning to teach in a shanty, his institute has now forty-two buildings, the most 
of which have been put up by the students themselves. Its property is valued at 
$300,000, and the school farms comprise more than 2,000 acres of land. 

“In the schools coloured students over 14 are given a practical, industrial 
education. They have thorough mental and religious training, but, at the same 
time, are taught such trades and professions as will make them self-supporting. 
The students pay a large part of their expenses in labour. Last year they made 
more than one million bricks, more than three hundred thousand garments were 
washed in the college laundries, and seventy cows were milked daily in the 
dairying division. The students are being taught all sorts of trades, such as 
farming, blacksmithing, masonry, carpentering, and carriage making. There are 
departments of cooking, dairying and drawing, plastering, plumbing and painting, 
shoemaking, stock raising, tailoring and tinning, and, in fact, all sorts of trades 
which will make men self-supporting. The school has done wonders for the race 
in Alabama. Branch colleges have been established, and in the future there will 
probably be similar institutes throughout the South.” 


Asked as to the general future of the negroes, Mr. Washington expressed the 
opinion that there was a material change for the better in the condition of the 
race :— 

““They have learned that the road to advancement is along the line of 
industrial and personal success, and not wholly along the lines of political 
working. They see that their future depends upon themselves. They are 
striving to better their conditions, and many of them are doing so. I believe this 
race problem will work itself out just in proportion as the black man, by reason 
of his skill, intelligence, and character, can show himself the equal of the white 
man, or can produce what the white man wants. As our people accumulate 
property, you will find that they will be respected. . . . Southern white 
people do not want to keep the negro down.” 
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“ Tt will be the same in all fields,” continued Mr. Washington. ‘“ When the 
black man, by reason of his knowledge of chemistry of the soil and improved 
methods of agriculture, can produce 4o bushels of corn on an acre of land, while 
his white brother only produces 20 bushels, the white man will come to the black 
man to learn, and they will be good friends. An instance of this kind recently 
happened in Alabama not far from me. A black man I know produced a crop 
of 261 bushels of sweet potatoes from a single acre of land. This was twice as 
much as any man in that community had produced, and every one of the dozen 
white men who came to see how it was done was ready to take off his hat to that 
black man.” 


This is shrewd and practical counsel. It seems to be generally admitted by 
those who write on this subject, that the young generation of negroes are less 
skilful and industrious than their fathers were, who learned their trades and 
handicrafts in slavery. ‘They have been, to some extent, ousted by competition ; 
and even in the department of agriculture they have suffered, owing to the in- 
creasing diversity of agricultural methods in the South, which demands an 
increasing amount of energy, industry, and intelligence, in which the whites are 
their superiors. 

Here we see the value of such institutions as Tuskegee School and its parent 
at Hampton, in Virginia, in subjecting the scholars to mental, moral, and reli- 
gious training, as well as teaching them trades. 

It is easy to write in a pessimistic strain concerning the American negro 
problem, as does a writer in the February number of the Contemporary Review, 
who dwells on the undoubted separation of the black and white races, and the 
friction between them, though we do not think that the writer’s gloomy view of 
the results of the Northern efforts to educate the negroes as being “ thoroughly 
discouraging” is generally confirmed. 

In the interview above referred to, Mr. Booker Washington shows there 
is much room for the extension of educational advantages in the Southern 
States :— 

“Crime also decreases with the education of the people. We need more 
schools in the South. I wonder if you have any idea of the amount of money 
that is spent in the education of our people in some of our Southern States? 
The average per coloured scholar in some of the counties of the South is 
not more than 83 cents annually, while each child in Massachusetts has 
spent upon him annually between $18 and $20. The Massachusetts child 
has all the surroundings of libraries and of an advanced civilization. The 
coloured child is in the backwoods so far as many of the modern facilities 
are concerned. Alabama has recently extended its school system by appro- 
priation of more money, and Georgia has done the same thing. I think that 
both the Government and the Church should give more attention to the 
education of the negro.” 


A recent American writer lays great stress on the importance of implanting 
in the young negro the desire and the ability to support himself by legitimate 
industry, as being the most effective safeguard against crime. The coloured 
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people too often look upon religion and education as fetiches or charms, 
external to the man’s real self. 


The reports of lynchings are very likely exaggerated by the Press, but 
the admitted facts seem bad enough. Mr. Washington gives some startling 
figures on the subject :— 


“The entire people of the South have felt keenly the injury that has 
been done to it by reason of these lynchings, and I feel that there is now 
a general effort being put forth to blot them out. This is especially true in 
the State of Georgia. Governor Candler deserves a great deal of credit for 
his recent efforts in stopping lynchings. 

“Within six years almost as many people were lynched in the Southern 
States as the number of soldiers who lost their lives in the Spanish-American 
war in Cuba. The number was nearly 900. The people of the United States 
have the idea that lynching is resorted to only for crimes against women, and 
that they are confined to negroes. Of 171 lynched last year 23 were whites 
and two were Indians, and only one-fifth ef the whole were for crimes of 
that nature. Sixty-one of the lynchings were for murder, 13 for being 
suspected of murder, and six for theft. During one week last spring 13 negroes 
in one of the Southern States were accused of murder or house burning, 
and lynched. They were killed without being allowed to go before a court 
so that their innocence or guilt could be tested. Within the past six years a 
half dozen coloured women have been lynched, and lynching is now being 
resorted to in some cases by coloured people as well as the whites. But I 
am glad to state that during the past few months we have had very few 
lynchings, and there is a strong public sentiment growing in the South against 
this crime. I believe within a few years, through the aid of the best negroes and 
the best white people, it will be blotted out. 


Lynching does not deter from crime ; on the contrary the evidence points 
to its having the opposite effect in actually inciting the negro to crime by arousing 
a sort of distorted fanaticism within him. It also reacts in a disastrous manner 
on the white population and the country at large, fanning the flames of race- 
hatred, and lowering the moral standard of the community. 

The best hope for the coloured people is from their own race, for it is vain 
to deny their distrust of the whites. As the American authority, Mr. Willcox, 
from whose pamphlet we have already quoted, writes :— 

“If this divergent trend of the two races continues, the only effective means 
of governing the criminal negro is through the co-operation of the better ele- 
ments of his own race. Negro criminals have little regard for the condemnation 
of whites, whom they have learned to hate. Their feeling towards the better 
class of coloured men cannot be of the same sort. The Adlanta Constitution 
recently appealed to the negroes as follows : ‘ The honest, industrious, and self- 
respecting negroes . . . should take some measure calculated to deter the 
criminals of their colour from their horrible work. . . . The negroes alone 
can put an end to a condition of affairs that is growing worse every day.’” 


The same principle may be applied to the upraising and helping of the 
race generally, which is here proposed in connection with crime among them, 
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They are outside the churches and schools, and unaffected by the beneficent 
agencies for the whites around them; the initiative must come therefore from 
the best men of their own colour. 

It is in this light that we see the very high importance and value of such 
work as Mr. Booker Washington and other representative coloured men are 
doing for their people. 


i 
Se all 





Slavery in the Cameroons. 


In the January number of Afrika, the journal of the German Society 
known as the Evangelischer Afrika-Verein, there appeared a deplorable account 
of slave-trading and slavery customs which obtain among the natives in the 
German colony of the Cameroons (West Africa), with very little check from 
the Government. The writer is a missionary of the Basle Mission in the 
Cameroons, who wrote on the subject by request of the Government seven 
years ago, and described the custom among native families of selling 
unsatisfactory, ‘ne’er-do-weel” members of it into slavery to their creditors. 
A similar custom prevailed in case of debt, of pawning or pledging to the 
creditor persons who might be redeemed on payment of the debt, but were 
meanwhile entirely the property of the creditor, to work for him at his will. 
There is no change in this condition of things since 1892. 

“Not only does domestic slavery still exist in the Cameroons, but the 
internal slave trade also, with all its horrors, is still in full swing. So long as 
the traders of the interior can obtain from their business friends on the coast 
goods worth from fifty to a hundred marks in exchange for one slave, it pays 


them to capture human beings in the interior, or to purchase them from others 
and trade with them.” 


Besides this slave trade, another abominable custom prevails, that of 
“human usury.” The procedure is as follows :— 


“The usurer lends to the headman of a family who is in money difficulties a 
certain sum of money. In return he takes one or more persons in pawn. But 
the debtor must pledge himself to pay a sum of fifty pfennigs a day for the 
support of each person, although they have to work hard for the creditor. 
Further, he must solemnly declare that he has forfeited all claim to the persons 


pawned, unless, besides paying for their support, he settles the debt within a 
fixed time, which is usually short.” 


Herr Bohner, who writes the account, has repeatedly come across such 
transactions, and each time the arrangement was made in writing and attested 
by witnesses. One agreement in particular, by which two young girls were 
pledged, was drawn up in such correct legal form and in such good German that 
a highly qualified native in Government employ must have had to do with it. 
Certain jurisdiction is, it appears, entrusted to native courts under Government 
supervision, while more important matters are referred to German courts and 
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judges. The native courts recognise these transactions, and this trading goes on 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Government, “It certainly cannot and 
should not be said that the Government recognises slavery. But the fact 
remains that it does not suppress it.” 

Domestic slaves are, generally speaking, well treated, but cases of cruelty 
are met with quite often enough even in the coast districts. 

If the slaves did not stand together, they would have little chance of getting 
their wrongs redressed. ‘Their rights are only recognised by European judges, 
and it is not always easy to get at these. The writer suggests that things are 
probably much worse inland when such evils exist under the very eyes of the 
Government. 

He recommends that the Government should lay down positive regulations 
on the whole subject of slavery, and that its own attitude to it should be made 
perfectly clear and unambiguous. He also proposes three measures which the 
Government is now quite strong enough to carry out. These are the 
prohibition of :— 

1. The import of slaves. 

2. The sale and purchase of slaves within the colony. 

3. The forcible detention of slaves who wish to make use of their 
freedom. 


Strict regulations should be applied to expeditions of research. As regards 
pawn slavery, at least the worst evil connected with it, viz., the payment of 
money by debtors for the support of the persons pledged, should be forbidden, 
for this is one of the chief ways in which free people sink into slavery. The 
chiefs who decline to fall in with the policy of the Government should be 
deprived of their authority. 

Little more than a year ago a petition was submitted to the Reichstag by 
Herr Gottlob Krause respecting the slave trade in Togoland, another German 
colony.* There would appear to be much need for searching inquiry on the part 
of the German Government, a clear recognition of facts, and vigorous action in 
order to put a stop to these evils in the German Colonies in Africa. 


- — 
—<— 





Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, Feb. 23rd. 
EAST AFRICA. 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside,) asked whether the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs could assure the Committee that the repeated 
pledges as to the abolition of slavery on the mainland of Zanzibar were going to 
be carried out, and carried out, he trusted, in a much more rapid way than was 





* At the time of going to Press we have received further statements from Herr Krause on this subject. 
The Government it appears, steadily refuses to recognize the existence of the trade, which is vouched for by many 
independent witnesses.—Ep, Reporter, : : 
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being done in the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. At the present moment there 
were something like 200,000 slaves in the small area absolutely under the control 
of the Foreign Office. If any steps were taken in the direction of a decree, he 
would urge that it should not contain the objectionable clauses which were put 
into operation on the islands. He alluded especially to the clause which 
prevented a concubine from securing the same freedom and the same manu- 
mission as other classes in the protectorate. He desired to ask the Under- 
Secretary whether he could not see his way to do something to secure a more 
rapid manumission of these unfortunate slaves in the islands. He urged that the 
experiment had gone on long enough to justify them in taking a better and 
bolder course, and one more in accordance with the traditions and sentiments 
of this country. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said it seemed to him to be 
necessary to give a much-needed stimulus to the Foreign Office to deal with the 
question of slavery in Zanzibar, It was 20 years since this question was first 
raised, and yet at the present time there were about 200,000 slaves on the island 
and only a few thousands of them had received their freedom. As regarded the 
mainland, he thought the right hon. gentleman must feel the time had come for 
more energetic action. Last year he pleaded for delay in consequence of the 
mutiny in Uganda, but that difficulty had now practically disappeared. 
Therefore they might fairly ask that in regard to their small strip on the 
mainland, where the status of slavery was still admitted, some decisive step 
should be taken. There was a strong feeling in the country that slavery should 
no longer be recognized in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Mr. Broprick said it was not absolutely correct to say that that strip on 
the mainland was part of her Majesty’s dominions. It was part of a Protectorate 
that was taken over on certain pledges. When the hon. member asked that they 
should extend to that strip of land the same jurisdiction that we had extended to 
every part of East Africa and Uganda which we had taken over without those 
pledges, he forgot the undertaking given by Lord Kimberley, before he left office, 
on behalf of the Government of’which he was a member—namely, that the satus 
of slavery would remain as it was before. 

Mr. Buxton said it was a matter of dispute as to what the pledge actually 
was. ‘The pledge that they understood was given was that religious observances 
and opinions should not be interfered with. So far as he remembered, slavery 
was not mentioned, and in their opinion such a pledge was never given. 

Mr. BRopRIcK was understood to say that he did not think he could 
accept that statement. ‘The Government were most anxious in this matter to go as 
far as they consistently could. In Zanzibar the actual number of slaves freed 
by the Courts last year was between 4,500 and 5,000, and there were 
manumissions outside the Courts as well. ‘The Arabs themselves were begin- 
ning largely to employ free labour. There was no doubt that there had been 
a certain amount of trouble recently with freed slaves, and it was obviously 
undesirable when the mental calibre of these people was considered that a 
very large number of them should suddenly leave their employment. He 
contended that rapid progress was being made towards a condition of freedom 
in the island of Zanzibar. On the mainland manumission was going on 
automatically. Every child born since 1890 was free, no sales could take 
place, no inheritance in slaves was recognised, and consequently rapid progress 
was being made. The hon. gentleman asked that the same régime should be 
established on the mainland that held in the island of Zanzibar, but the 
Government must consider what their pledges had been in the past. He 
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could only say for his owa part that he was entirely in accord with the two 

hon. gentlemen who had spoken in desiring that free labour should become 

the rule as soon as possible, and he was only glad to know from every: 

report as it was received that progress was going on. 
* * * * * 

Mr, J. A. PeAsE moved the reduction of the vote by £200 as a protest 
against the inaction of the Government in relation to the suppression of slavery 
in the British protectorate on the mainland of Zanzibar. At the rate at which 
the matter was proceeding he estimated that it would take 30 years before 
the whole population received their freedom. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH was not satisfied that the ten-miles strip was under 
British protection, but, as regards the islands, he shared the opinion that 
the Government had been unduly slow in suppressing slavery. 


The Committee divided, when there voted— 


For the reduction ane yes sa ‘sa, S32 
Against ... mes ne as ons ie? ge 
Majority against ... bia oh one ge 


> 
—< 


SLAVERY IN THE ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 
MEETING IN CLIFTON. | 


A MEETING was held at the Victoria Rooms Clifton, last evening, to hear 
addresses on the subject of slavery in the British East Africa Protectorate. Mr. 
Lewis Fry, M.P., presided, and was supported by Mr. Theodore Burtt, of the 
Friends’ Industrial Mission, Pemba ; Bishop Brownlow, the Rev. G. F. Head, 
the Rev. Dr. Warschauer, the Rev. Canon Buckley, Mr. T. Dyke, Mr. A. Kemp 
Brown, Miss Fry, Miss Marriott, Miss Fryer, Mrs. Tanner, Miss Priestman, Mr. 
H. F. Cotterell, and others. After prayer by the Rev. G. F. Head, 

The CHAIRMAN said that they were met to hear an address from Mr. 
Theodore Burtt, head of the Industrial Mission which had been established by 
the Society of Friends in the Island of Pemba which was part of the Protectorate 
of Zanzibar. ‘The object of the mission was to advance the moral, social, and 
industrial conditions of the large slave population, which numbered about 60,000, 
during the process of their emancipation, which had now been commenced under 
the influence of the British Government, but which was going on more slowly than 
the friends of emancipation would desire. The Zanzibar Protectorate consisted of 
the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, also ofa strip about 10 miles in depth and 
about 200 miles in length along the coast of the mainland in the neighbourhood of 
these two islands. ‘These territories constituted the Sultanate of Zanzibar, and 
had been under the rule of native Mohammedan Sultans. In 1890 a crisis took 
place in the history of the island, upon the death of the then reigning Sultan, and 
the British Government intervened and appointed his successor, who was still the 
nominal ruler of the country, and constituted a British Protectorate over these 
territories. It should be clearly understood that the Sultan of Zanzibar. was 
only the nominal ruler of these countries ; the real power of government rested 
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with the British Agent and Consul-General in the country, acting under the 
instructions of the British Foreign Office, so that for practical purposes they 
were bound to look upon this East Africa Protectorate as part of the dominion 
of their gracious Queen. A long time before 1890, when this Protectorate 
commenced, many decrees were made at the instance of the British Government 
directed against the institution of slavery, but these enactments were evaded, and 
might almost be said to have been a dead letter. But when these dominions 
passed practically under the control of the British Government the question of 
slavery became more urgent, and excited more interest in the mind of the public 
than it had previously done. There was considerable delay after 1890 in doing 
anything, but in 1897 a decree was signed by the Sultan, under pressure from 
the British Government, which abolished the status of slavery in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. They might suppose that that decree put absolutely an 
end to slavery. In point of law he believed it undoubtedly did so, notwithstand- 
ing some suggestions made to the contrary. It certainly abolished the legal 
condition of slavery altogether. But it did not, in effect, practically emancipate 
the large numbers of the negro population who were previously in a state of 
bondage. It threw upon the slave the duty of claiming his freedom, and that 
process was surrounded by certain formalities which impeded its rapid action ; 
and the result of that had been that, although nearly three years had elapsed since 
the promulgation of that decree abolishing the status of slavery, only a very small 
proportion of the slave population had been freed. It was estimated that only 
one-tenth of the slave population had been able to obtain freedom under the 
decree. The matter was complicated by the fact that the British Government 
committed themselves to the principle of compensating those Arabsiave owners who 
could prove that, according to Arab law, they had a legal right to slaves before 1890 
and that, of course, involved investigation into particular cases as to the right of 
the master to compensation, and no doubt that had been one of the causes why 
the operation of this decree had been so slow. He thought they must also admit 
that the action of the English local officials had on many occasions not been so 
favourable to emancipation as they thought it ought to have been; and the 
action of the Agent-General himself and of some other officials had been half- 
hearted iri the past in these proceedings. ‘This matter of compensation, of course, 
involved the necessity of finding funds to meet the claims of the masters, and 
that probably rendered the local British officials a little reluctant to urge forward 
emancipation, and by that means to burden the finances of the Protectorate by 
the funds necessary to pay compensation ; and the apprehension, which, he had 
no doubt, they genuinely entertained, that too rapid an emancipation might lead 
to economic difficulties, and also to the spread of vagrancy among the emanci- 
pated slaves. He thought that experience had tended to show that these difficul- 
ties had no great foundation in reality. He believed they might say of their 
distinguished Premier and Foreign Secretary that he had been really desirous 
that they should get rid of slavery in these dominions, which constituted to some 
extent a slur upon the fair fame of England, and they had to acknowledge. that 
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very recently Lord Salisbury distinctly overruled the action of the local authori- 
ties in the matter of vagrancy to which he had referred—an action which would 
certainly have become a great impediment in the process of emancipation. The 
object of a meeting like that was to inform public opinion on this matter, and, if 
possible, to urge Her Majesty’s Government to expedite by aii means in their 
power this process of emancipation which had thus been commenced, and to 
remove as far as they possibly could those impediments which stood in the way 
of this process. The decree of 1897 was confined to Zanzibar and Pemba, and 
did not extend to the region on the mainland nor to the family domestic slaves, 
held according to the Arab law and custom. 

Mr. ‘THEODORE Burtt then gave an address, illustrated by limelight views, 
on the condition of slaves in the Protectorate. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of CLirron moved, “ That this meeting, while 
acknowledging with satisfaction the steps that have already been taken by the 
British Government towards the abolition of slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate, 
records its regret that although the legal status of slavery has been abolished in 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, the vast majority of the negro population of 
these islands still remains in a state of bondage, and respectfully urges Her 
Majesty’s Government to use their utmost endeavours to remove an impediment 
to the progress of emancipation, and also to extend to all parts of the Protectorate 
the complete freedom which should be enjoyed by all people under British rule.” 

The Rev. G. F. Heap seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. WARSCHAUER, seconded by Mr. T. Dykr, a 


vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman.—Sristol Times and Mirror, ¥eb. 6. 


<i 
—_— 


Sirty Dears against Slavery. 


UNDER the above title, the article which appeared in the last number of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter has been reprinted in a somewhat enlarged form, 
and, together with the reprint of an article by Mr. J. G. Alexander on the 
Legal Status of Slavery, has been published as a pamphlet, which it is hoped 
will prove timely and useful. The Committee of the Society have felt that 
some concise record of its work and aims was needed, and they are anxious 
to circulate this pamphlet, which has been carefully compiled and brought up 
to the present date, as widely as possible. 

A lady member of the Society, who takes an unfailing interest in its work, 
in a recent letter states her firm conviction that wide ignorance still prevails as 
to the existence of slavery in any form under our rule anywhere, and that 
“aq large majority of slavery-hating people” believe that slavery always 
disappears wherever the British flag flies. 

There is no doubt that this is the general belief, and that most people 
who have not come into contact with it, are inclined to think, on hearing its 
name, that an Anti-Slavery Society must be an antiquated and unnecessary 
institution. 
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We are glad to observe that the Rev. Canon Garratt of Ipswich, a member 

_sof the Society, has been drawing attention to British responsibility for slavery in 

‘Fast Africa in connection with the subject of National Humiliation, and the need 
for the abandonment of certain national sins. He says :— 

6“ Then there is another national sin still going on, which 
might be made to cease at once, the maintenance of slavery in Zanzibar and 
on the east coast of Africa. Bishop Tucker’s noble letters ought to be in 
everyone’s reccollection. One of the chief missions of this country, and 
one for the performance of which we have received the applause of the whole 
civilised world, has been the abolition of slavery. And now we are ourselves, 
in the east of Africa, in spite of the warnings of such men as Bishop Tucker 
as to the sinfulness of such conduct, maintaining the system which nearly 
seventy years ago we abolished in the south.” 

There is great need that those who have followed the Slavery question should 
make the facts known to others. 

Copies of the pamphlet will gladly be sent to any address on application to 
the Secretary at the offices of the Society. 


ttn 


INTERNATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONGRESS. 


THE Committee of the Society has provisionally named delegates to attend 
this Congress in Paris in August next, of which the programme was published in 
our last issue, and certain members of the Committee and Corresponding 
Members of the Society have kindly promised to write short papers on slavery in 
different countries of which they have personal knowledge. 

Those interested can become adherent members of the Congress by filling 
up a paper and promising a contribution of ten francs towards the expenses. 
Such “ fermules d’adhésion ” can be had on application at 55, New Broad Street, 
and further copies of the Programme can be supplied. 





— 


DEATHS OF AMERICAN ABOLITIONISTS. 


:Two of the pioneers of the Anti-Slavery cause have died in America at 
advanced ages—Reyv. Samuel May and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. Mrs. Chace 
was a daughter of Arnold Buffum, one of the early abolitionists, first president 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, and a very useful friend of Garrison. 
At the age of ninety she contributed to a magazine a clear and attractive account 
of her early life.—Christian World, Jan. 11th. 


_— 


TITLE AND INDEX. 


Ir any readers of the Anti-Slavery Reporter wish to bind their numbers for 
the years 1898 and 1899, copies of the Title and Index to these volumes can be 
had on application to the Secretary of the Society at the office, 55, New Broad 
Street. 
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Hutish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





PATRON: 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





President: 
isst SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart., G.C.M.G. 


Vice-President: 
1886 ALFRED E. PEASE, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurer; 
1879 JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq. 


Honorary Secretary: 
1879 CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Committee : 


1870 ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Esq. 

1898 W. A. ALBRIGHT, Esq. 

1877 J. G. ALEXANDER, Esq., LL.B. 
1885 W. WILBERFORCE BAYNES, Esa. 
1887 J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, Esq. 
1894 E. WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq. 

1893 CEPHAS BUTLER, Esq. 

1889 SYDNEY C. BUXTON, Esq., M.P. 
1893 JOEL CADBURY, Esq. 

1893 FREDERICK G. CASH, Esa. 

1876 JAMES CLARK, Esq. 

1884 R. N. CUST, Esq., LL.D. 

1884 R. W. FELKIN, Esq., M.D. 


1885 Major-GENERAL Sir F. J. GOLDSMID, 


K.C.S.I. 
1886 HENRY GURNEY, Esq. 





1887 DANIEL HACK, Esq. 

1884 CALEB R. KEMP, Esq. 

1895 CarpTAIN H. NEEDHAM KNOX, R.N. 
1893 JOHN H. LLOYD, Esa. 

1895 DONALD MACKENZIE, Esa. 

1894 W. CAREY MORGAN, Esa. 

1893 JOHN MORLAND, Esa. 

1893 JOSEPH A. PEASE, Esq., M.P. 

1884 ARNOLD PYE-SMITH, Fsa. 

1885 FRANCIS RECKITT, Esa. 

1898 Str JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G. 

1894 RICHARD N. SHORE, Esa. 

1870 Rev. J. O. WHITEHOUSE. 

1885 W. H. WYLDE, Esq., C.M.G. (late of the 


Foreign Office Slave- Trade Department). 


1895 T. GRAHAM YOUNG, Esa. 


Corresponding Members: 


Ricut Rev. Bishop TUCKER, Mombasa. 

G. T. ABRINES, Esq., Tangier, Morocco, 

FRANK ALLEN, Esq., Alexandria. 

B. R. BALFOUR, Esgq., Drogheda, 

eT. H. BARKER, Esq., Liverpool. 

THEODORE BURTT, Esq., Pemba. 

Hon. ano Rev. H. CLARK, Jamaica. 

Proressor E. DESCAMPS, Louvain. 

WILLIAM HARVEY, Esa., Leeds. 

Captain E, C. HORE, South Seas, 

Rev. W. G. HOWE Ribé, East Africa. 

G. P. HUNOT, Esa., British Vice-Consul, Saffee. 

Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B. 

Mons. HIPPOLYTE LAROCHE, Paris, Ancien 
Résident Général de France, Madagascar. 


ek TEMPLE MOORE, Esq., C.M.G., late 
H.B.M. Consul-General, Tripoli. 


A. J. MORASSO, Esgq., Tangier. 





G. MOYNIER, Esq., Geneva. 

SENHOR JOAQUIM NABUCO, Brazil. 
Pror. EDOUARD NAVILLE, Geneva. 
Rev, PtrE OHRWALDER, Cairo, 

M. JOH. PATER, Teheran, 

Dr. PRUEN, Cheltenham. 

ComTE bE ST. GEORGE, Geneva. 


Cotoner. SCHAEFER BEY, late Director of 
Egyptian Slavery Department. 


Dr. G. SCHWEINFURTH, Cairo. 
Rev. W. G. SHELLABEAR, Singapore. 
SLATIN PASHA, Cairo. 

M, LE Comte D’URSEL, Brussels, 

M. COURTOIS DE VICOSE, Toulouse, 
W. J. WILSON, Esgq., Cairo, 


CotonEL Sir F. R. WINGATE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Governor-General of the Soudan. 


A. B. WYLDE, Esq. 


ee Secretary: 
ae 1898 TRAVERS BUXTON, M.A. 
e Wankers: Messrs BAarRctay & Co., 54, Lombard Street. 
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